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REGULAR MEETING 
BROOKLYN BAR ASSOCIATION 
Wednesday Evening, November 9th, 1960, 8:00 P.M. 
123 Remsen Street 
Brooklyn 1, New York 


PROGRAM OF MEETING 
The Committee on Lectures and Programs of which Mr. James B. 


Donovan is Chairman, has arranged an interesting symposium entitled: 
HOW TO SETTLE A PERSONAL INJURY ACTION 


The Panel: 


A.Frep S. JutiEn—Former President of National Association 
of Claimants Compensation Attorneys (N.A.C.C.A.). 


Francis VAN OrnMAN—Executive Vice President of American 
Insurance Group. 


Moderator: 
James B. Donovan—Chairman of the Committee. 


Following the discussion an open question and answer period will 
be held in which members of the bench and bar are invited to participate. 


Introduction of newly appointed judges and judicial candidates at 
the November election. 


Refreshments after the meeting. 
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COMING EVENTS 


ANNUAL DINNER 


WEDNESDAY, DecemMBerR 7, 1960—Horer St. GrorGE 


The dinner will be in honor of Chief Judge Charles Desmond 
of the Court of Appeals. All of the Associate Judges of the 
Court of Appeals will attend. 


Our guests will also include the justices of the Appellate 
Division, Second Department, and Honorable Joseph Weintraub, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of New Jersey. 


You will shortly receive an invitation to subscribe. 





BROOKLYN BAR ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE CRUISE 


In response to the enthusiastic reception which our last conference 
cruise received, the Association is pleased to announce that it will 
sponsor a similar conference cruise in or about February, 1961. 


The committee is presently working on arrangements for a cruise 
ship stopping at various Caribbean ports. As soon as definite plans 
have been formulated, you will receive an early and detailed announce- 
ment. As you know, reservations must be secured at as early a date 
as possible to insure the better accommodations on the more desirable 
cruise ships. You are therefore urged to make prompt response as soon 
as the formal announcement is received by you. 


Those fortunate members who participated in the last conference 
cruise will assure you that it was one of the most enjoyable social 
occasions of the Association. 


BENJAMIN R. RAPHAEL, 
Chairman of the Conference Cruise Committee. 
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BAR ASSOCIATION THEATER PARTY 
THe Brooxtyn AcapDEMy oF Music—DecemsBer 30rx, 1960 


The Brooklyn Bar Association is pleased to announce that it will 
hold a theater party for its members, family and friends at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music on Friday evening, December 30th, 1960. The per- 
formance will be the Lerner and Lowe musical comedy, “Paint Your 
Wagon”, to be performed under the auspices of the Brooklyn Theatre 
Arts Company, the theater wing of the Brooklyn Academy of Music. 
The performance will take place in the musical hall where this Asso- 
ciation has traditionally held its own musical comedies. 


The Brooklyn Theatre Arts Company is a newly formed membership 
corporation chartered by the New York State Department of Education. 
Its stated purposes are to establish a permanent resident theater in 
Brooklyn for and by the residents of our fair borough. 

We hope that all of the members of the Association, their family 
and friends, will join to make this theater party a gala Association 
event during the holiday season as well as lend support to this new and 
worthwhile borough project. 

Please send in the attached reservation with your remittance as 
early as possible to insure receiving the better seats. The tickets are 
being sold on a first come first served basis. 


BENJAMIN R. RAPHAEL, 
Chairman of Entertainment Committee. 


BENJAMIN R, RAPHAEL, Esq. 
66 rt Street 
Brooklyn, New York 


Please send me ......-+seeees: tickets for “Paint Your Wagon” for the Bar 
Association theater party on December Wth, 1960 at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, 
as follows: 


ORCHESTRA BALCONY 
hak saeuadeeeeeine at $2.80 Ledascedbaceeccs UL ue 
PR EPENIRS. Leste = at $2.20 « aiiaick dae 6 iis maac a 
eee vee eee at $1.75 ep ee 
My check for $.......s.-000 is herewith enclosed. 
NAMED 6s 20 Ted anTe ind Vesa abic chee aleseadae «edd ca 
ARES DEE. BITS RG. ARR ET TUCO 
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The 


President's 


Page 


—by RAYMOND REISLER 





There has been a gratifying response to my letters to the members 
of the association inviting suggestions. At least one new committee 
owes its origin to this correspondence, as do several interesting proposals 
of potential benefit to the bar which have been referred to committees 
and sections for consideration and report. 


The paradox of the inadequate economic condition of the practicing 
lawyer—the average lawyer—in times of prosperity for the nation at 
large, the low estate of the bar, financially speaking, compared with its 
sister professions, is a subject of deep concern to every lawyer. The 
American Bar Association has long noted and is currently studying this 
regrettable phenomenon but I believe it must also be recognized and 
met on the local level and by local bar associations such as ours. 


Law office overhead has soared with and beyond inflation. Living 
costs, at a standard appropriate for a member of a great and respected 
profession, advance from year to year, in fact, from month to month, 
for the lawyer as well as the doctor, the dentist, the steelworker, the 
stenographer, or, for that matter, the client. But surveys, and experi- 
ence, show that though the latter group have kept pace with inflation— 
and often moved beyond, as in the case of the medical profession—the 
median net income of the lawyer has lagged shamefully. Fees are fixed 
at horse and buggy standards (shaped in a measure by the prevalence 
of the “overheadless” lawyer and his competitive influence, as well as 
by the inroads of unlawful practice), while rents and salaries are of 
space-age aspect and a continuing, over-crowded condition of the bar in 
urban areas appears to make a mockery of any hope of improving the 
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situation. Yet, improve it we must, if we are to continue to afford the 
public that most basic guardian of its rights and liberties, a free and 
untrammeled, respected and self-respecting bar. 


It is up to each bar association to contribute its efforts, its thinking, 
toward meeting this problem. With this in mind, as well as your letters © 
and proposals, I have constituted another new committee since my last 
Barrister message, a Committee on Professional Economics. Suggestions 
of interest have already been received and referred to this committee 
and more are solicited from all of you. 


As a further step in the same direction and as an aid particularly to 
the young lawyer, as well as many quite senior, I have directed the 
Committee on Professional Employment to take steps to establish and 
publicize a registry and service for members of the bar seeking employ- 
ment opportunities, whether full time or on an assignment basis. 


The Committee on Unlawful Practice of the Law is also devoting 
itself vigorously to its part in meeting the problem, as will the newly estab- 
lished Committee on Retirement Legislation, in the area of tax relief, which 
can help ina measure, Our low premium, broad coverage Group Insurance 
policies, including the new Group Life Insurance Plan, are also, in their 


own way, a limited but most helpful contribution to the economic welfare 
of the lawyer, 


Thus, with no fanciful expectations of easy panaceas, but a forth- 
right frontal attack on an urgent problem besetting the bar, the Brooklyn 
Bar Association concentrates and directs its resources in yet another way 
toward the good of its members and all our fellow lawyers. 


Won’t you speak of these efforts to lawyers you know who remain 
outside our fold but are frequently heard to say “why don’t they do 
something about it?” etc., etc., or, worse, “what does the bar associa- 
tion do for me?” Tell them we may not succeed in every effort but we 
are in there pitching all the time—for their good, the bar’s, and the 
public’s—and we need their support. Make them members; tell them to 
join the team instead of riding the players from the sidelines. They 
will derive satisfactions from feeling themselves an integral part of a 
dignified profession and its professional association, that they could not 
otherwise gain. 

Gi LAGOA 

By way of a change of pace, and demonstrating our interest in the 

cultural as well as the practical, another committee is studying the prospect 
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of an Art Exhibit at our association quarters for the works of our mem- 
bers and their families. State Bar and Association of the Bar exhibits 
have drawn wide attention. We, too, have many members with artistic 
proclivities who may wish to show their product to their fellows and see 
- the work of their confreres. If those who are interested would so notify 
the association office, this would, I am sure, prove most helpful to the 
committee in charge. 
-_  ® - 


Plans for our December 7th Annual Dinner are moving ahead. A 
tribute will be paid to our Chief Judge, Hon. Charles Desmond, and, it 
can now be told, the entire Court of Appeals bench and retired Chief 
Judge Albert Conway have already agreed to attend our dinner, as well 
as many additional, judicial and other luminaries including Hon. Joseph 
Weintraub, Chief Justice of the State of New Jersey, many of the mem- 
bers of the Appellate Division for the Second Department, our State 
Comptroller, judges of the state and federal trial and appellate courts 
and others. A fine program is planned with emphasis on good fellow- 
ship and a thoroughly enjoyable evening. Do plan to come and bring 
your friends, your associates—and, might I suggest, your wife or hus- 
band, in line with a growing practice at our Annual Dinner. 


* * * 


Our November meeting program should be one of interest and in- 
struction to all, an unusual opportunity to learn how the experts on both 
sides approach an important and recurring task confronting the great 
majority of lawyers throughout their practice. 


I look foward to seeing you there. 


26 COURT STREET is where you will find 


COMPLETE BANKING SERVICES 
FOR BUSINESS AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


INDUSTRIAL 


BANK OF COMMERCE 
26 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y., MAin 4-6500 


CHARLES J. O'DONNELL, Vice President 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Come and Meet— = _-5y Louis £. SCHWARTZ 


In the past too many of our members have found out after it was 
over what a fine meeting they missed because they were not made aware 
of who was coming to address us. 


Merely reading excerpts from a speech is a poor substitute for the 
satisfaction which comes from seeing with your own eyes and hearing 
with your own ears the outstanding personalities of the bench and bar 
who will come to our meetings and our dinner. 


This year the eminent chairman of our Committee on Lectures and 
Programs has already arranged for some outstanding meetings. 

This new column, “COME AND MEET—”, is designed to inform 
you before the meeting of who is coming as well as what they will 
talk about. 


For example, the coming meeting will be given over to a symposium 
on that most important subject: 


HOW TO SETTLE A PERSONAL INJURY ACTION 


In these days of crowded calendars actual trials play a minor role 
when compared to the high percentage of cases which are settled. Not 
only in number, but also in income, settlements have become most im- 
portant to most lawyers. 


To help us in this very practical matter, we will have the following 
come to give us the benefit of their extensive experience and to answer 
questions : 


The Panel: 


Atrrep S. JuLieEN—Former President of National Association 
of Claimants Compensation Attorneys (N.A.C.CA.). 


Francis VAN OrnMAN—Executive Vice President, American 
Insurance Group. 


Moderator: 
James B, Donovan. 


With all the panel discussions in bar associations devoted to trial 
tactics, it appears important to have a panel on what most litigating 
lawyers spend most of their time doing—settling cases. 
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Accordingly the Lecture Committee has arranged this program which 
should be of outstanding interest. 


Don’t fail to come and meet them and your fellow members. We 
assure you that you will feel glad that you came. 


Our Committee is also inviting the candidates for judicial office 
to attend the meeting. 


Come and congratulate them personally. 


PROPOSE A FRIEND FOR MEMBERSHIP 
IN THE ASSOCIATION 


Aative! Membership... 5. Foi ids Cb BTa ad ees we eeee $35. per year 
Active Membership up to 10 years in practice ........... $20. per year 
Junior Membership, first 5 years of practice ........... $10. per year 


All facilities, including use of law library, available to all members. 


The Association sponsors a group plan of accident and sickness in- 
surance, a major medical plan and group life insurance plan underwritten 
by the United States Life Insurance Company. 


BROOKLYN BAR ASSOCIATION 
Founpep 1872—INcorporaTeD 1889 


The Brooklyn Barrister, the official publication of the Brooklyn Bar 
Association, is issued eight times each year, October through May, for the 
yw of furnishing information to its members of the activities of the 

ssociation. 


Articles ehpcorng, & in the Barrister should be considered as the views 
of the respective authors and do not necessarily carry the endorsement 
ciation. 


of the 
Editorial Board 
Louis E. Scnwartz, Chief Editor 
Grapys M. Dorman StanLey Kreutzer 
Maxine DUBERSTEIN THEOpORE PEARLE 
K. Frepericx Gross ALFRED ‘ RANIERI 
Aucust ZoLororore, Advertising ger 


The Brooklyn Barrister is published monthly, October ws May 

the Brooklyn Bar Association. Subscription price is $1.50 
lace of publication is: Brooklyn Bar Association, 123 Remsen Street, 
Brookiyn 1, New York. Second-ciass postage paid at "Brooklyn, New York. 
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Postscript to the Meeting 
—by LOUIS E. SCHWARTZ 


Anyone who missed our last meeting missed a memorable occasion. 
As anyone of the hundreds who attended will confirm. It was a won- 
derful start for our new administration. 


After the introduction of new members and the report of our 
Judiciary Committee, Raymond Reisler as the incoming President made 
a most eloquent presentation of a scroll of appreciation to Lynn G. 
Goodnough. His words were moving and sincere and all the fine things 
he said about Lynn were certainly well deserved. Lynn Goodnough’s 
reply was equally eloquent and merited. 


Colonel Kleinman then introduced Surrogate Moss who installed 
President Reisler, and spoke of him in a manner which made all of us 
feel proud. If Ray should need a larger sized hat, that would be 
understandable. 


The other newly elected officers who were present, Edward V. Gross, 
Denis M. Hurley, and Carl D. Schlitt were then installed in appropriate 
manner. We all regretted that Charles J. Dodd, Jr., and Frederick 
Weisbrod were ill and unable to be with us. 


Judge Moss’ address which followed was both interesting and 
enlightening. 


Our Association was indeed honored by the presence of so many 
legal luminaries. It was heartwarming to see and hear Judge Albert 
Conway, retired Chief Judge of the Court of Appeals, Judge Meier 
Steinbrink and many other judges and eminent personages who were 
present and introduced to the assemblage. 


All in all it was a perfect evening long to be remembered. 
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Court Street Echoes —by MAXINE K. DUBERSTEIN 


“INSTALLATION FESTIVITIES” 


The “swearing in” by Surrogate Moss of the B.B.A.’s new officers 
brought out more of the better halves of our male members than we’ve 
seen in a long time . . . Can’t decide if Installation Night is going to 
be an annual “take the missus out to dinner meeting date” or if all the 
hullaballo about the Queens County Bar Association finally admitting 
women has caused the other gals to take a look-see at the advanced B.B.A. 

President Fay Reisler was sorry he didn’t ask his mother to attend 
the ceremonies, “because she’s probably the only one who'd believe the 
nice things Surrogate Moss had to say”. Go-on Ray, Harriet seemed to 
be smiling in accord. 

We began to worry as the program progressed—looked like it wasn’t 
healthy to be a Vice-President. Charlie Dodd, our First Vice-President 
couldn’t attend because of illness. And Fred Weisbrod, our Second 
Vice-President, was being doctored too. We’re glad to report that our 
Third Vice-President, Carl Schlitt, was present and even looked healthy 
and happy, and effervescent as usual. 

Dennie Hurley, B.B.A.’s new Secretary, also got a rousing hand. . . 
if he had any doubt as to how most of his fellow legalities feel about 
him, the applause must have reassured him. 

Ed Gross’ installation as Treasurer brought back memories of his 
late Dad and his rise to office in the B.B.A. Ed, and his brother Kel, 
our Executive Secretary, had quite a pattern cut for them. 





President Reisler and Past President Goodnough 
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Retired Chief Judge Conway and President Reisler 


President and Mrs. Reisler and Surrogate Moss 
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HELP WANTED BY BUSY ATTORNEY—Intelligent, 
efficient, conscientious assistant . . . fully experienced in 
all phases of estate administration . . . to take on work 
ranging from investment advice to handling clerical details. 
Long hours, little pay. 


Of course you wouldn’t run an ad like this— 
or expect a reply if you did. 


But—if estate administration is taking too 
much of your time, and raising your operat- 
ing costs—you can get the help you need at 
Kings County Trust Company! In this and 
many other trust services, our facilities are 
always available to you. Why not stop in 
soon and let us give you full details? 





KINGS COUNTY 
TRUST COMPANY 


Established 1889 
FULTON STREET at the corner of COURT SQUARE 
In the Heart of the Civic Center, Brooklyn 
Member Federal Deposit insurance Corporation 
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SOCIETY’S STAKE IN SENTENCING 
An Address by 


REPRESENTATIVE EMANUEL CELLER 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
U. S. House of Representatives 


before the 
JUDICIAL CONFERENCE OF THE SECOND CIRCUIT 
May 7, 1960 


I am greatly honored to appear before this distinguished confer- 
ence. The growing frequency of meetings such as this—in which the 
Nation’s judges discuss and study the techniques of sentencing—is most 
heartening to me. It is evidence of the Federal Judiciary’s keen aware- 
ness that the sentence is of critical importance in our struggle with 
the problems of crime and criminals. It reflects their firm determina- 
tion to shoulder responsibility, along with the disciplines of penology, 
sociology, psychiatry and medicine, for selecting the best penal tech- 
niques which science is making increasingly available. 


In a sense, too, it vindicated the action of Congress, two years ago, 
in enacting Public Law 752 of the 85th Congress—a joint resolution 
embracing three bills introduced by me to carry out suggestions of the 
Advisory Corrections Council aimed at minimizing disparity in sen- 
tencing. Evidence presented to the House Committee on the Judiciary, 
of which I am Chairman, tended to show that sentences imposed for 
identical offenses sometimes varied widely. 


As you know, Congress responded by authorizing the Judicial Con- 
ference of the United States to establish institutes and joint councils 
on sentencing, and by providing additional methods of sentencing in 
the discretion of the trial judge. 


It is most gratifying that the Judicial Conferences in a number 
of the Circuits have since, quite independently of the enabling legis- 
lation, convened meetings such as this one, at which the subject of 
sentencing is given high priority for discussion and study. 


To stress the importance of this subject is to labor the obvious. 
The entire investment of society in a system of criminal justice is at 
stake. Sentences too short to enable the rehabilitation of offenders must 
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result in their release to the community unreformed. They will pre- 
dictably repeat their crimes. On the other hand, when relatively minor 
offenders serve excessive sentences, they may be released when they 
have gone beyond the possibility of rehabilitation—as hardened and 
embittered criminals. 


Society, no less than Justice, imperatively demands in each case 
the sentence best calculated to restore the offender to circulation when 
and if he has been reformed—and to isolate him from the community 
as long as he remains unregenerate and dangerous. 


It should be emphasized, I think, that the disparity in sentencing 
which recent legislation was designed to alleviate reflects no special 
discredit on the judiciary of our times. Throughout the history of man’s 
efforts to deal with crime, the inequalities of penalties have caused 
widespread dissatisfaction. From the time when children were hung 
for stealing a farthing through the times when trivial offenders were 
branded, maimed, or transported, people have cried out at the blindness 
of the law. Causes for inequalities in sentencing are not far to seek. 
Substantive criminal law, in modern times, is the chief contributor— 
providing, as it does, for the play of judicial discretion between estab- 
lished minima and maxima. Nor should we hope for total equality of 
results in a pluralistic society in which each judge must apply his own 
predilections and conscience to the task of fashioning a proper penalty. 


The task of a judge in determining a sentence is difficult and com- 
plex, and the entire history of punishment marks a search for easy 
solutions. The penalties of other times and places have reflected cul- 
tural proclivities rather than an attempt to weigh the value of the 
methods in use. Even today, lack of research and data, reflecting short- 
age of funds and inherent difficulties in developing methods and yard- 
sticks, has retarded progress and has generated widely varying prejudices 
as to the validity of behavioral findings and theories. As long as we 
lack precise data as to the extent to which different penalties actually 
protect the public, judges must continue to make their determinations 
on the basis of personal judgment and experience. 


Yet it would be a gross undervaluation of a meeting such as this 
one to regard it simply as a forum for the exchange of prejudices. It is 
far more. It reflects the determination of the courts to improve the 
administration of criminal justice by integrating the views and ex- 
periences of the judges with those of experts in related disciplines. 
There is much to be learned about the cause and cure of criminality 
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and these discussions manifest a desire to take full advantage of psychi- 
atric and sociological advances in a search for the optimism in sen- 
tencing policy. 

I would suppose that the participants in this discussion, if not the 
group as a whole, have reached their own conclusions concerning the 
objectives underlying the imposition of criminal penalties under law. 
At one time, retribution formed the chief basis of criminal justice. 
Today deterrence is the principal objective. Growing medical and psy- 
chiatric knowledge, meanwhile, has spurred public interest and insight 
into the nature and cause of crime and has worked a substantial change 
in social attitudes toward aberrant behavior. Much violence and vice 
is recognized as the product of insanity or illness. The madhouse, 
and to some extent the jail, has become a hospital, and the penal empha- 
sis has shifted to rehabilitation, where it is at all possible. 


Yet many believe that the need to deter potential criminals is the 
fundamental objective of the sentencing process. The extent to which 
sentencing in its various forms accomplishes this end is, of course, 
problematical. The belief that reliance can be placed on direct punish- 
ment by imprisonment is based on the age-old assumption that the 
sentence will become widely known, that potential violators will under- 
stand and fear the penalty, and that they are capable of controlling 
their actions. The deterrent effect of a particular penalty must therefore 
vary widely with the individual, depending on his training and back- 
ground, his ability to expiate his wrong, his capacity for rehabilitation, 
and the degree of moral obloquy attaching to the offense in his particu- 
lar social group. It will vary also with the motivation underlying the 
offense—whether caused by need or by greed, whether undertaken coldly 
or in the heat of passion. 


Then there is the Mosiac concept of justice which, I suspect, often 
influences those who must assess a penalty. This concept demands that 
the offender expiate his crime—that he give “an eye for an eye and 
a tooth for a tooth.” Actually this concept is often misunderstood. 
It was invoked to prevent inordinate, excessive punishment—to make 
the punishment fit the crime. Here it becomes necessary to guard 
against emotionalism. It is extremely difficult to maintain objectivity 
toward certain types of crime—but that is the test by which history 
will judge us. 


Perhaps of greater importance than deterrence and retributive 
justice in sentencing are the rehabilitative goals sought by the imposition 
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of different types of penalties and the application of correctional tech- 
niques. More and more reliance is placed on this sentencing philosophy 
as we realize that man’s behavior patterns can be modified by putting 
into practice the teachings of psychiatry, sociology and religion. Common 
sense dictates that every effort be made to redirect the offender into 
the ways of law-abiding, self-respecting citizenship. Admittedly we 
are only at the threshhold in this effort. Diagnosis and prescription 

still present baffling problems. Yet I, personally, believe that we have 

far more knowledge on these scores than we are presently using. 


Of paramount importance, too, is the stimulation of the still small 
voice of conscience—the ability to make the prisoner repentent. As to 
penitence, I am reminded of what we find in St. Luke XV, 7: 


“T say unto you, that likewise joy will be in heaven over one 
sinner that repenteth, more than over ninety and nine just persons, 
which need no repentence.” 


So, too, the Talmud says: 





“One hour of penitence and good work outweighs the whole 
world to come.” 


It must be our aim to find ways to bring repentence and moral. 
rehabilitation not only to the sensitive cultured offender but also to the 
hardened and habitual criminal. 





















A final factor that must receive consideration in assessing penalties 
is the protection of the community by the isolation and disarming of 
unregenerable offenders. Up to now we are forced to concede that 
there are persons who for one reason or another offer little or no hope 
of rehabilitation and who must be isolated in order to neutralize their 
criminal potential. This class, hopefully, will grow smaller and smaller 
as science pushes back the boundaries of the unknown. Meanwhile 
we must learn to recognize those persons and deal with them realistically, 
lest the whole system of criminal justice fall into disrepute. 


At this point, I hope I may be forgiven a digression. I believe 
that the institution of capital punishment, if it was ever justifiable, 
can no longer be squared with the aspirations of a civilized people. 
When we read of the brutalization of the insane, and of the torture, 
barbaric executions, and post-mortem degradation, often public, which 
were imposed for relatively minor crimes by civilized nations within 
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relatively recent times, we may well wonder whether the “humane” 
executions which we today perform in refined privacy and after endless 
litigation and appeals, are more than relics of the infancy of the race. 
John Bright said over a century ago, “A deep reverence for human life 
is worth more than a thousand executions in the prevention of murder ; 
and is, in fact, the great security of human life. The law of capital 


punishment, whilst pretending to support this reverence does in fact 
tend to destroy it.” 


To repeat my observations, last year, before the Judicial Conference 
of the District of Columbia Circuit, “I am convinced that our commit- 
ment to the sanctity of human life, particularized in the individual, 
and our growing acceptance of the social responsibility to rehabilitate 


the mentally or morally ill render the abolition of the death penalty 
inevitable.” 


I shall not further impose my views as to the factors that ought 
to be taken into consideration in fashioning a sentence. That is one 
of the subjects that will doubtless be given extended and thoughtful 
consideration in course of the meeting. It is peculiarly within the com- 
petence of this distinguished group of jurists. The task of drawing 
up a prescription to cure a warped social attitude, deter a heedless 
aggressor, or redirect the chaff of our highly competitive society is not 


a job for amateurs. It requires the highest courage and fortitude and 
a burning sense of justice. 


As judges, you yourselves have the greatest personal objective 
in developing expertness in sentencing the offenders who are convicted 
in your courts. As my former Capitol Hill colleague, Judge Carl Hatch, 
wrote me when my sentencing law was under consideration in Congress: 
“The passing of sentences is the hardest task of a trial judge. All 
conscientious judges are, I believe, more concerned with the passing 
of sentences in criminal cases than in any other part of their work. 
They are dealing here with the liberties and sometimes the lives of 
human beings.” I am sure that when sentencing inequities are mini- 
mized and sentencing criteria improved it will afford immeasurable 
satisfaction to all of you. 


You are the men who carry out the laws passed by the Congress. 
In placing this responsibility upon you the Congress has set few limi- 
tations on your discretion. Indeed, the Celler sentencing law, if anything, 
vests the courts with even greater discretion than before. It should 
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become increasingly possible to tailor sentences more fittingly than ever 
before to the requirements of both the individual offender and the public 
safety. 


The Congress had a broad objective in its enactment. We are 
living in a period when the national population and wealth are growing 
enormously. Unfortunately a rise in the number of crimes has accom- 
panied that growth. Congress is vitally concerned with the creation 
of greater respect for the law in certain segments of our society. The 
consistently wise and equitable administration of criminal justice can 
help to increase universal respect for law. 


On the other hand, it may well be that in course of your delibera- 
tions you will identify inconsistencies or other defects in our criminal 
laws that contribute to the aggravation of sentencing problems. Should 
this occur, I hope you will make your views known to our Committee 
on the Judiciary. Your recommendations will be studied carefully and 
sympathetically. The Congress has the responsibility to provide you 
with the necessary instruments for applying the laws and will wish 
to remedy any disclosed inadequacies. 
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Our charming Editor timidly sub- 
mitted this Short Story with the 
query, “Do you think the Barrister 
1s too stuffy for a short story with 
a legal background?” We would 
indeed be stuffy if we didn’t print 
it. It’s both interesting and instruc- 
tive. We shall look forward to 
more of these “Mrs. Tutt” stories. 





Vice Versa —by GLADYS M. DORMAN 


The office was small but comfortable. Two secretaries were in the 
anteroom next to the foyer, and on one side was the library and con- 
ference room and on the other side were the two partners’ rooms. It was 
a quiet, dignified, respectable attorney’s office. The sign outside said 
“Bart and Namrod” Attorneys at Law. The typewriters were silent, the 
telephones were mute, the dictaphones were unused, the photostat ma- 
chine was idle. It was the quiet preceding a storm. 

“Roy, I don’t care what the testimony shows, I know there’s some- 
thing wrong here!” exclaimed Muriel Namrod. 

“But, Muriel, just listen to this testimony,” said Roy Bart. “Instinct 
and sympathy do not win cases, we have to present facts!” 

“I know legally you’re absolutely right, but it doesn’t seem fair that 
Hartley Bennett doesn’t share in his uncle’s will. Let’s go over the 
testimony and perhaps I will find a clue.” 

Roy Bart picked up the typewritten testimony and resignedly pro- 
ceeded to read out loud: 

“Examination of Silas Winthrop under Section 141 of the S.C.A. 

Q. What is your name? A. Silas Winthrop. 

Q. What is your occupation? A. I am an attorney, duly admitted 
to practice in the State of New York. 

Q. Where do you practice law? A. I am a partner in the firm of 
Nixon, Kennedy, Stephenson, Dewey and Truman at 61 Wall Street. 

Q. I show you this document dated May 26, 1960 and ask you if 
your signature appears thereon? A. Yes. 

Q. Will you tell us the circumstances under which you signed this 
instrument? A. About 10 o’clock on May 26, I received a telephone 
call from Harrison Evans. He told me that he wanted to come in and 
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make a will. I asked him whether he wished to discuss the details over 
the telephone but he replied that he wanted to come in at 2 o’clock to 
tell me his wishes. He said he would wait until the new will was typed up. 


Q. Had you ever met Harrison Evans before? A. No, but I knew 
who he was. 


Objection: Strike out everything after the word “no” as 
not being responsive. 


Q. What happened next? A. I went to my “Who’s Who” and 
looked up Harrison Evans, and I found out that he was born— 


Objection: Produce the “Who’s Who” and offer it in 
evidence. 


(The book was produced and marked in evidence but for the 
purpose of this hearing the following was read into the record: 

Evans, Harrison, power co. exec. b. Lawrenceville, N. J. April 
26, 1895. s. Gardner & Mary (Hoyt) F. B.S. Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1915, M.S. Harvard University 1917, m. Janie Earle, Sep- 
tember 10, 1920. Began career as purchasing engineer and ad- 
vanced through various positions to general manager and presi- 
dent—Queenstown Utilities, U. S. Gas & Electric Co., Pocono 
Power and Light Co., Southwestern Electric, et al. Republican. 


Episcopalian. Mason (Shriner). Home: 1020 Park Avenue, 
N. Y., N. Y.) 


Q. Did Mr. Harrison Evans come to your office? A. Yes, promptly 
at two o'clock. 

Q. Was he alone? A. Yes. 

Q. What happened next? A. He sat down and asked me to lower 
the venetian blinds as he said the sun bothered his eyes, and that was 
the reason he was wearing dark glasses. 

Q. What happened next? A. He told me that he wanted to change 
his will. He said that he wanted to cut out his nephew, Hartley Bennett. 
I asked him about his family tree and he told me that he was born in 
1895 and his father, Gardner and his mother, Mary, were dead. That 
his wife, Janie, had died two years ago and that they never had any 
children. That he had a sister, Bernice Bennett, who was dead, but she 
had left a son, Hartley Bennett, who was his only heir. 

Q. Did he tell you the reasons for disinheriting his nephew? A. 
Yes. He told me that Hartley would not come into his business and 
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insisted that he wanted to teach school. He felt that Hartley lacked 
initiative. They had quarrelled and he had not seen Hartley for several 
months. 

Q. Did you inquire any further as to his motives? A. No. 

Q. What did you do next? A. I asked him how he wished to 
dispose of his assets. He told me that he wished to give a bequest of 
$100,000 to each of ten universities and he gave me the names. Then 
he gave me a list of six servants to whom he wished to leave $10,000 
each. 

Q. Was that a written list? A. No, it was oral. Then he went on 
to say that he wished the residue of his estate to go to his friend, Roger 
Perkins. 

Q. Did you ask him about Perkins? A. Yes. He told me that 
Perkins, who was his cousin, had been his secretary for the past fifteen 
years. They had grown up together and were good friends. They looked 
alike and they thought alike. 

Q. Did you make any suggestions to him? A. Yes, one. I told him 
that since he had such a vast fortune, he should create a spendthrift trust 
for his nephew. Mr. Evans absolutely refused to consider this suggestion. 
Q. Did you take notes of this conversation? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you have those notes? A. Yes, right here. 


I offer into evidence the notes of Silas Winthrop dated May 
26, 1960 as contestant’s exhibit one. 


Q. What happened then? A. I told Mr. Evans it would take about 
an hour to have the will typed and he could wait in the library but he 
said he would be back at 4 o’clock. He left the office and I dictated the 
will in accordance with his instructions. 

Q. I don’t see anything in your notes about the naming of an 
executor? A. Mr. Evans told me that he had come to our firm because 
he knew that we represented the American Trust Co. and I naturally 
assumed that he wanted them to be the executor. 

Q. However, he did not actually give you those instructions, did he? 
A. No. 

Q. Please continue. A. At four o’clock Mr. Evans returned and I 
called in one of my partners, Horace Dewey, and one of our young 
attorneys, Philip Hamilton. I read the will to Mr. Evans, while he 
perused a copy. When I finished reading it, Philip Hamilton took a 
polaroid picture of us showing the reading of the will. Then I— 

Q. Is that standard practice in your office? A. It is. We take two 
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pictures. One of the reading of the will and one of the actual execution 
and then we all initial them and date them on the back. 

Q. What happened next? A. I asked Mr. Evans if this was the 
way he wanted his will and he said it was. I then went through the 
formality of due execution by asking him if this was his last will and 
testament and did he request Horace Dewey and myself to be witnesses. 
He replied that he did. Then I handed Mr. Evans a pen and as he was 
signing the instrument Philip Hamilton took another picture. Then I 
signed and then Horace Dewey signed. I then read out loud the attesta- 
tion clause. I conformed a copy for our files and gave the original will 
to Mr. Evans, but he told me to keep it in our vault. By that time the 
pictures were ready and we initialled them on the back. 

Q. Did you have any further conversation? A. Mr. Evans asked 
what he owed us and paid in cash and left. I never saw him again. 


Testimony concluded.” 


“Muriel, this was a perfect case of the most careful execution. 
There are no grounds for fraud, undue influence or lack of testamentary 
capacity. We can’t waste our time and the court’s time, especially since 
reputable attorneys are involved,” said Roy. 

“I know, Roy, but it certainly seems fishy that a few days later when 
Harrison Evans and Roger Perkins are on a trans-Atlantic steamer that 
Evans falls overboard. It’s just too pat! Let me look at those photo- 
graphs again, and I want to look at the family photographs,” said Muriel 
stubbornly. 

Roy Bart left all the photographs with Muriel and decided that she 
was a very, very stubborn woman. Later in the day he invaded the 
privacy of her office but she refused to tell him about the mysterious 
telephone calls she was making. 

The next day, Muriel insisted that Roy Bart accompany her to 
Surrogate’s Court and when he arrived there she introduced him to 
Mr. Osgood Black, the nationally known handwriting expert. He exam- 
ined the will and then he examined the waiver of citation which was 
signed by Roger Perkins. 

“Miss Namrod, you are absolutely right! There isn’t any question 
in my mind that this is a clever forgery. The man who signed this will 
was Roger Perkins. I not only would testify but there isn’t a hand- 
writing expert in the country who could dispute this evidence.” 
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Roy Bart was elated but he did not understand how Muriel had 
spotted the forgery. It had never occurred to him that the will might 
be a forgery. It had never occurred to any of the attorneys that it was 
not Hartley Evans, who had signed the will. 

“Muriel, I take my hat off to your woman’s intuition,” he said 
admiringly. 

Muriel looked at him pitingly. 

“Women’s intuition? Fiddlesticks! If you spent less time on golf 
and more on photography, you, too, would have known the answer. A 
picture comes out reversed, and the picture showing Evans executing the 
will indicated that he was writing with his right hand. The family pic- 
tures, and a telephone call to our client, confirmed the fact that Evans 
was left-handed.” 

















The following is a suggested form of bequest 


to Tue InpustriaL HOME For THE BLIND: 


I give and bequeath to Tue Inpustria, Home 
FOR THE Buryp, 57 Willoughby Street, Brooklyn 
1, New York, the sum of 


dollars to be used for its general purposes. 
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Panorama of Legal Publications 


—by THEODORE PEARLE, Editor 
ATOMIC ENERGY 

Congressional passage of the Atomic Energy Act in 1954 brought 
in its wake an abundant array of legal problems on the international, 
federal and State levels. Because of the paucity of case law, legal re- 
search in the field of the peaceful use of atomic energy is presently con- 
fined to various types of original sources and scientific publications. An 
important aid to the student of legislative, regulatory and legal materials 
pertaining to nuclear energy activities is an article appearing in “Law 
Library Journal”, Volume 53, Number 3, August 1960, pages 184-196, by 
Madeleine W. Losee, Chief, Legislative Reference Service, Office of 
Technical Information, United States Atomic Energy Commission. En- 
titled “Blueprint for Atomic Energy Literature: Legislative and Legal”, 
it is a valuable bibliographical compendium of source material. 

Six major categories of information stressed by the author are: 
publications of the United States Atomic Energy Commission; releases 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy; issuances of federal govern- 
mental organizations, private publications, state and municipal studies, 
and documents of international agencies. Appreciative of the importance 
of complete information to the legal profession in the embryonic field of 
atomic energy law, the author examines each category minutely. Ap- 
pended to the article is a comprehensive list of references for research 
in the literature of this branch of the law still in its formative stage. 

* * + 


CALENDAR CONGESTION 


Fully forty years have flown by since the late Justice Cardozo de- 
livered his classic lecture on “The Nature of the Judicial Process”—a 
philosophical panegyric of the judge as a Blackstonian “living oracle of 
the law”. Have our court calendars clogged by accident cases reduced 
the role of the trial judge today from “oracle” to “hatchet man” (or 
does “claims adjuster” have a better ring) ? 

Why are so many remedies for delay and congestion rendered in- 
adequate? Why are suggested departures from traditional concepts of 
liability and jury trial considered unpalatable? What can be done to 
meet the challenge of delayed justice in some of our courts today? A 
timely article answering these questions appears in the “American 
Bar Association Journal”, September 1960, Volume 46, Number 9, pages 
999-1004, under the title, “Reducing Congestion in Trial Courts”. It is 
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the Association’s winning 1960 Ross Prize Essay by Sidney Schulman, 
Philadelphia attorney, Secretary of the Pennsylvania Supreme Court’s 
Committee on Civil Procedures Rules. Impressed with the realization 
that the imminence of trial is “the moment of truth” when the factors 
of risk and gain hang in the balance, Mr. Schulman covers his subject 
well through the various stages of litigation. The author’s proposal of 
administratively supervised procedures within the framework of the judi- 
cial system (without the transfer of the judicial power to commissioners, 
masters or auditors) merits the sober consideration of lawyers, judges 
and others seriously interested in calendar reform. 

* a, | 


FRACTURES 


“Fractures’”—boon to the plaintiff’s lawyer in tort litigation; bane 
to the defendant’s lawyer—is the “coin” both sides of which are critically 
examined in “Current Medicine For Attorneys”, September 1960, Volume 
VII, Number 29, pages 15-31. From the angle of “The Defense Eyes 
Fracture Cases”, the author explores, inter alia, “non-legal causation of 
fractures”, “weaknesses in X-rays”, “reconciling size of trauma with 
disability”, “prior weakened bones as sole or substantial cause of frac- 
ture”, “settling before appearance of delayed effects” in addition to the 


value of first aid in reducing disability. 

In the article, “The Plaintiff Eyes Fractures”, the importance of 
fracture classification is called to the attention of the reader with special 
emphasis on functional rather than anatomical result. Other areas exam- 
ined from the plaintiff’s “corner” are: “aggravation of and by fractures”, 
increase of fractures in the aged; special consideration of jaw, facial, 
elbow, wrist and hand fractures. The severity of spinal fractures is 
demonstrated in the interference with weight-bearing, motion and central 
nervous system transmission (spinal cord damage). 

Regardless of the particular interest of the individual reader in the 
manner in which the plaintiff or the defendant may eye fracture cases, 
all readers concerned with litigation involving such cases will find an 
excellent check list—15 items—annexed to these articles (pages 30-31). 

* * * 


INCOME TAX 

Claiming dependency in personal income tax returns may be fraught 
with grave danger where taxpayers fail to keep adequate records or mani- 
fest a lack of awareness of the items requiring consideration by law. A 
short article in the October 1960 issue of “The Journal of Taxation”, 
Volume 13, Number 4, pages 209-211, “What Is Support? If Others 
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Provide It, Claiming Dependent Is Dangerous”, calls the attention of 
the reader to the recent Janko case. Despite no omission or concealment 
of income, the taxpayer in that case received a six-year sentence (reduc- 
tion of an original ten-year sentence) for claiming his children as de- 
pendents when, in fact, he had not supplied over one-half of their sup- 
port to his divorced wife. His plea of lack of knowledge of the exact 
contributions of others fell on unsympathetic ears when the Court held 
that as the father of the children he “should and must have had some 
concept of the cost of a child’s support” during the years involved. 

Pertinent comment of interest to lawyers practising in tax areas is 
made of the distinction between capital and non-capital items, also be- 
tween “necessaries” and “luxuries” for dependency purposes. 

Multiple support agreements and methods of computing support 
claims for dependents are evaluated in this article which concludes with 
the sinister reminder, “The Janko case will serve as a warning to those 
who feel that the Service never attacks dependency.” 
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FIRST 


in Services on Long Island 


Individual Accounts 
Individual in Trust 
Joint Accounts 
Joint Accounts in Trust 
Living or Inter Vivos Trust 


Corporate Pension Trust and 
Profit Sharing Accounts 


Trustee Escrow Accounts 
Reserve Accounts for Partnerships 
Nonprofit Organization Accounts 


Reserve Funds for Savings and 
Loan Associations 


Fiduciary Accounts 


Custodian Accounts under 
Article 8A of the 
Personal Property Law 


Legal Custodian Accounts 


Guardian Accounts Certified by 
Social Security Administrator 


the BROOKLYN 
SAVINGS BANK 


Main Office: Pierrepont and Clinton Streets 
Bay Ridge Office: Bay Ridge Parkway and 13th Avenue 
Kings Highway Office: Kings Highway and McDonald Avenue 
e 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Advance Sheet Quiz _., x. rreverick GROSS 


1. Is child of deceased mother, herself an adopted child, a descend- 
ant of the person who adopted the mother? 
Yes ( ) No ( ) 


2. Where court rule permits separate trials of liability and damage 
issues, is it proper to discharge the jury after liability trial, and empanel 
new jury for the damage issue? Yes ( ) No ( ) 


3. Does agreement between broker and owner to sell real property 
for a named net sum to owner, permit broker to retain the excess of the 
sale price above the named sum? Yes ( ) No ( ) 


4. Is Federal Automobile Disclosure Act (manufacturer’s “sug- 
gested price”) constitutional in requiring label to remain on car after it 
reaches dealer’s showroom ? Yes ( ) No ( ) 


5. May four-year-old plaintiff recover from six-year-old defend- 
ant, who forcibly pushed plaintiff out of a tag game? 
Yes ( ) No ( ) 


6. Are legal expenses of taxpayer in successfully defending a crimi- 
nal charge of tax evasion deductible in computing taxpayer’s income tax? 
Yes ( ) No ( ) 


7. Is race track responsible for damage to patron’s car, suffered in 
parking area, a fee of 50¢ being charged to park car? 
Yes ( ) No ( ) 


8. May attorney recover damages from corporation which mali- 
ciously induced attorney’s client to discharge attorney and abandon suit 
against corporation? Yes ( ) No ( ) 


9. Is automobile used in distribution of lottery tickets, liable to 
seizure as a gambling implement? Yes ( ) No ( ) 


10. Should lawyer be disbarred, he, having lost a case, repeatedly 
and in writing charged the judges of the Supreme Court with having 
accepted bribes? Yes ( ) No ( ) 

(Answers on page 68) 
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Book Notes —ALFRED J. RANIERI, Editor 


JOURNEY INTO CRIME—Don Whitehead, 274 pages, Random House. 


Among men of letters and people who write for profit we of the 
uninitiate can at least picture certain formulas that assure reader interest. 
It is not difficult to visualize members of the aristocracy of the pen 
using time tested themes to exercise their art, much as one of us might 
use a form book. 

Although sex seems to be the leader, crime is never far behind 
in vying for public attention. In a way, crime is a writers’ lodestone. 
Not only is reader interest at a constant fever pitch but the supply 
is unlimited in spite of how often authentic police files are raided. 

Nonetheless, the task of the story-teller is not an easy one. For 
theirs is the painstaking labor of piecing together the hodge-podge of 
miscellany that inspectors and their lieutenants accumulate in their 
meanderings in quest of the culprit. 

Mr. Whitehead’s search for adventure took him to numerous Euro- 
pean countries and when he came back he brought with him as pretty 
a kettle of fish as ever graced the board of a gourmet whose dish is 
mayhem. 

One story was particularly intriguing for how straight and deadly 
the finger of suspicion can point directly and without wavering, at the 
wrong man. 

The police shrewdly concluded that if their record showed Mr. 
“X” to have reported the crime one-half hour after he discovered it 
and with the police station only three minutes away, then he was clearly 
lying when he said he came directly to the station. On this they almost 
built his gallows until it was discovered he had been kept waiting about 
one-half hour before being admitted to the “desk” to make his report. 
If I ever felt for an accused, this was the time. 

In the realm of crime, to say the truth is stranger than fiction, is 
the understatement of the century. In crime, truth obliterates fiction. 

No detracting reflections are intended toward this author who writes 
with high craftmanship but it must be admitted that his material needs 
little adornment. 

When a young man disposes of his victims by immersing them in 
sulphuric acid, a bare recital of the facts will suffice to win reader 
attention. 
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But rather than risk making murder humdrum, trite or monotonous, 
small risk, indeed, Mr. Whitehead deals with other corollaries of the 
trade such as counterfeiting, kidnapping, espionage and treason. 


We also read of governments, who, in their efforts to save the 
fatherland, appeal to criminals. As when Hitler established a crash 
program to wreck the British economy by flooding Europe with false 
Bank of England notes. Professed counterfeiters, regardless of religious 
affiliation, were pressed into service for the glory of the Reich. 


So that Mr. Whitehead weaves affairs of government as well as 
those of ordinary rogues into his collection. 


It’s an exciting “journey”, but not recommended for those discom- 
forted by “mal de man.” 


Reviewed by ALFRED J. RANIERI. 


OFFICIAL COMPILATION OF THE CODES, RULES AND 
REGULATIONS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


The first volume of a new official compilation of the Codes, Rules 
and Regulations of the departments and agencies, State of New York, 
will be off the press in October. Announcement that this new com- 
pilation is in actual publication has been made by Attorney General 
Louis J. Lefkowitz in behalf of himself and Mrs. Caroline K. Simon, 
Secretary of State, who has, by provision of the Executive Law, the 
responsibility for publication of the rules and regulations. 


The Bar of this State has long sought a publication of administra- 
tive rules and regulations, efficient in format and timely in publishing 
the rules as they are issued. 


The new compilation will be a loose leaf set of about 20 volumes. 
Each volume will cover several state departments, taking the depart- 
ments in alphabetical order. Following the first volume, others will 
appear periodically. It is expected that the set will be completed within 
a year. Monthly supplements will be issued so that all rules and regu- 
lations will be published within a month after they are promulgated. 
The monthly mailings will commence for all volumes as they are pub- 
lished, even while the set is being completed. 


It will be possible to buy single volumes as well as the set. 
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New Members 


The Committee on Admissions of which Mr. John H. Schmid is 


Chairman has received the following applications for membership pub- 
lished pursuant to Article II, Section 2, of the By-Laws: 


Active: 


Herbert R. Berk, 1501 Broadway, New York, New York 
George A. Jacobs, 44 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Mildred B. Lesser, 757 E. 19th St., Brooklyn 30, N. Y. 
Alfred Levingson, 26 Court St., Brooklyn 1, New York 


Active II: 


Martin A. Abram, 678 Nostrand Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Junior: 


Louis J. Bastone, 967 48th St., Brooklyn 19, N. Y. 
Leon Deutsch, 186 Joralemon St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Robert B. Gluckman, 265 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Blossom Heller, 26 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Herbert M. Riley, 1414 Livingston St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Richard M. Tarangelo, 150 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


The Committee on Admissions of which Mr. John H. Schmid is 


Chairman has approved the following applications for membership: 


Active: 





Arthur V. Lynch, 123 William St., New York, New York 
Cornelius W. Wickersham, Jr., 271 Washington St., 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


Answers to Advance Sheet Quiz 


1. Yes—103 N.W. 2d 498 6. Yes—278 F. 2d 556 

2. Yes—183 F. Supp. 577 7. No —204 N.Y.S. 2d 422 
3. No —115 S.E. 2d 729 8. Yes—185 F. Supp. 320 
4. Yes—184 F. Supp. 18 9. No —204 N.Y.S. 2d 408 
5. Yes—201 N.Y.S. 2d 629 10. Yes.—354 P. 2d 1080 
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On the 
Contrary 


“Facts is contrary Z mules.” 
—JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 















If by “contrary” the author meant “stubborn”, 
common attribute of mules, it is true that you 
can’t change, force or budge actual proven facts 
—including basic facts that show up in a title 
examination. 








But in title parlance “contrary” implies a 
condition or situation at variance with supposed 
facts. We never hold a title uninsurable until we 
have determined and weighed all the facts and 
the pertinent law. 


If you have a title problem an effective first 
step towards its solution is a speedy, but all- 
inclusive fact-sifting job by TG specialists. 













THE TITLE GUARANTEE 
COMPANY 


CHARTERED IN NEW YORK STATE IN 1083 
BROOKLYN OFFICE: 186 Remsen Street » WOrth 4-1000 
Title Insurance throughout the states of New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, 


Massachusetts, Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Georgia 





erecting a 
modern 
apartment 


d ” A ere YA By! eer 

The development of “cliff dwellings” in their 
then h ave modern form requires land assemblages and financ- 
ing involving complicated title problems about 
which the aborigines of this country never had to 
Fg © iwi | worry. Attorneys today are free to draw on Home 
Title’s full range of services and wealth of experi- 
T R TT LL = ence in solving these problems. That way they elimi- 
nate concern over any hazard that might cloud the 

° title — now or in the far off future. 
ins U re The company insures titles in 26 states including 
e New York,. New Jersey and Connecticut . . . as well 
the title! as Puerto Rico . . . and also has facilities to furnish 
° title insurance in other parts of the United States 

and Canada. 


51 WitLoucHsy Street, Brooxtyn 1,N. Y. e@ Tel.: TRiangle 5-4800 








